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A  close  relationship  has  been  maintained  in  recent  years  between  changes  in 
consumer  income  and  retail  sales  of  food.  Since  many  consumer  products  were  in 
short  supply  in  I9i|2  expenditures  for  food  might  have  been  even  larger  had  there 
been  no  retail  price  controls.  Price  ceilings  were  extended  in  October  to  cover  90 
percent  of  all  foods  sold  at  retail,  compared  with  around  60  percent  which  had  been 
brought  under  ceilings  in  May. 
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DEMAIID,  PRICE,  AIJD  INCOl-tE  OUTLOOK 
Demand 

Recent  v.-ai'  development g  have  brou^^ht  an  upward  revision  in  estimates 
of  T-jrobatle  military  and  lend-lease  food  and  textile  requirer.ents  in  19^3* 
Domestic  concuiner  demand  for  a£;ricultural  products  also  will  continue  to 
increase  in  19^3  s-s  a  result  of  further  gains  in  employment  and  consumer 
income. 

;'j:oun.d  one  quarter  of  the  ejqoected  19^+3  domestic  production  of  food 
pro'bp.'bly  v/ill  "be  required  for  our  ovrn  military  forces  and  for  our  Allies. 
Earlier  estimates  indicated  about  20  percent  of  production  v/ovild  be  required 
for  these  purooses  in  19^3  compared  v/ith  13  percent  this  year  and  U  percent  in 
I9UI.     The  volume  of  l9'-'-3  food  production  remaining  for  domestic  nonmilitary 
use  may  be  about  the  saiae  as  the  average  for  1935"'39»  around  10  percent 

smaller  than  in  19^+2. 

A  large  increase  in  aggregate  demand  for  domestic  agricultural 
products,  partic'olarly  for  food,  is  anticipated  for  19'^3«    Livestock  produc- 
tion and  crop  acreage  goals  for  19^3t  vith  1937-'+l  average  crop  yields,  would 
result  in  a  rise  in  food  production  from  this  year's  total  or  127  percent  of 
the  1935-39  averai?e  to  133  percent  in  19'+3«    This  woiild  be  the  seventh  con- 
secutive year  (1937-^3  inclusive)  in  which  food  production  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year. 

Although  prospects  are  for  an  almost  limitless  demand  for  most 
agricultural  products  in  19^3.  farmers  have  been  given  additional  assurance 
of  attractive  returns  by  a  pledge  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
Department  v.-ill  support  the  prices  of  many  products  as  a  contribution  to  the  I 
19^3  program.    This  general  pledge  was  acconrpanied  by  announcement  of  support! 
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prices  until  mid-19^U  or  later  for  laany"  product s  at  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity.    The  Departaient  also  will  assist  farmers  in  their  production  and 
marketing  problems  through  making  labor  available,  providing  tochnlcal  assist- 
ance, throu;^h  loans,  and  by  other  mea.ns  consistent  vith  the  best  interests  of 
the  general  war  program.    Farmers,  therefore,  can  proceed  vith  19^3  production 
plans  with  more  assurance  than  ever  before  as  to  prices  for  their  products  and 
with  confidence  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  utilize  its  full 
resources  In  helping  them  to  meet  production  goals.  . 

The  IShj)  demand  for  farm  products  generally  v/ill  be  in  excess  of 
current  production.    Under  these  conditions  rationing  of  agricjO-tural  products 
will  be  necessary  to  as3un9  equitable  distriby-tion  of  the  reduced  supply  among 
the  civilian  population. 

....  '    rK    ■  . 

General  Prices 

In  October,  new  legislation  ga,ve  added  powers  to  the  Government  for  con- 
trolling the  prices  of  a-'ricultural  products.    As  a  result,  90  percent  of  aJl 
food  products  now  are  subject  to  retail  price  controls  compared  with  around 
60  percent  previously.    At  wholesale,  nearly  all  processed  foods  and  more 
than  60  percent  of  all  farm  products  now  are  subject  to  price  ceilings. 
Prior  to  October  practically  none  of  the  farm  products  v^ere  subject  to  price 
ceilings  although  aro\ind  75  percent  of  food  had  been  subject  to  ceilings 
since  llay. 

Wholesale  prices  of  nonagricultural  corar.oditles  are  no  higher  now 
thaji  they  were  7  months  ago,  according  to  the  wecicly  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  price  index.    Practically  all  commodities  used  in  computation  of 
this  index  of  prices  have  been  subject  to- governmental  control  since  last 
May..    In  this  same  period,  wholesale  prices  of  agricultur.al  prcduct? 
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(farm  and  food),  many  of  vhich  were  not  subject  to  control,  have  risen  about 
6  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  consumers  in  19^3  will  have  atout  10  percent  more 
money  for  goods,  services,  and  savings  than  in  19^2,  whereas  the  volume  of 
goods  and  services  available  to  consumers  probably  will  be  smaller  by  around 
10  percent.    The  volume  of  goods  alone  probably  will  be  at  least  I5  percent 
smaller  in  19^3  than  in  19^2,  but  for  foods  the  decrease  v/ill  be  less.  Many 
co'nsuiner  services  v/ill  be  curtailed  in  19^3»  althougli  aggregate  erpenditureg 
for  services  may  be  even  larger  than  in  19^2. 

A  smaller  supply  of  goods  and  services  in  19'^3»  v/hen  consumers  v;ill 
have  more  money  to  spend  than  in  19^2,  undoubtedly  v;ould  result  in  a  consider- 
able further  rise  in  the  general  price  level  if  there  were  no  governmental 
price  controls.    For  instance,  if  food  supplies  for  domestic  nonmilitary  use 
are  10  percent  smaller  in  19^3  than  in  19^2  and  available  consuaer  income 
increases  as  indicated  (see  cover  page  chart)  rsuail  food  sales,  in  absence 
of  price  controls  would  be  expected  to  increase  about  10  percent  in  value. 
This  would  require  an  average  advance  in  prices  during  the  next  12  months  of 
around  2  percent  per  month.     If  retail  food  prices  could  be  held  at  the 
present  level  through  all  of  19^3.  the  combined  sales  of  grocery  stores,  eat- 
ing and  drinking  places  probably  would  be  around  3»5  billion  dollars  snaller 
tlian  if  no  price  controls  were  exercised  and  I.5  billion  smaller  than  they 
have  been  in  19^2.    A  similar  situation  exists  in  respect  to  nonagricultural 
products  which  will  be  in  shorter  supply  next  year. 

Although  the  upward  pressiire  on  the  general  price  level  will  become 
progressively  greater  as  the  income  of  consumers  rises  and  the  available  supply 
of  goods  decreases,  the  Govermnent  is  exercising  more  authority  over  prices 
than  ever  before. 
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Farm  Prices  and  Income 
Farm  product  prices  will  continue  to  be  supported  "by  increasing  con- 
sumer income,  •;^ro"in5  military  and  lend-lea.se  needs,  and  (k)vernment  programs 
designed  to  encoui'age  f-ju'ther  increases  in  production.    Farmers  have  been 
asked  to  increase  production  a^ain  in  19^3       meet  v;artime  needs,  and  have 
"been  assured  prices  at  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  for  many  vital  war 
product  s. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  Hovember  held  at  tiie  October  peak  of  I69 
percent  of  the  1910-1^^  average  and,  on  basis  of  changes  in  wholesale  markets, 
maj  have  ad.'ajTLCod  r.lighbly  during  the  month  ended  December  I5.    Prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  com:.icdities>  and  eicpenses  for  interest  and  taxes,   rose  another 
point  in  November  (the  same  amount  as  in  each  of  the  precedin.^  2  months)  to  155 
percent  of  the  191O-1U  average. 

Cash  income  from  farm  marketings  rose  slightly  more  than  average  in 
October,  due  largely  to  increased  returns  from  livestock  other  than  hogs. 
Cvor)  sales  generally  v/ere  up  about  the  usual  amount  in  October  de^-plte  declines, 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  in  such  important  cash  crops  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
wheat.     Cash  income  from  sales  of  all  farm  products  in  November  is  estimated 
to  have  shown  at  least  the  normal  seasonal  decline  from  the  October  peak. 
There  probably  was  about  the  usual  increase  in  income  from  q.iI  -?  of  dairy  prod- 
uct s  and  a  larger-than-average  increase  in  income  from  hogs,  but  a  decline  in 
the  adjusted  income  from  cattle,  poultry,  and  from  crops  gercr  tlly. 

—  December  I7,  I9U2 

CCITCi: 

The  farm  price  of  cotton  reached  parity  in  November  for  the  first  time- 
since  ka,v.    rr-^ces  rose  steadily  from  18.03  cents  in  Au^^ust  to  10.22  in 
November,  t-e  h:4;,:est  f  urm  pi  :ce  si;-iCe  the  sami^er  of  1928.    Parity  remained  at 
18.85  cents  fron  May  th;.\'--ugh  August,  f ollovi ng^ vlJ.ch  it  advanced  each  ijor.t.h  • 
and  was  19.22  in  licvei..b-i:-.     T.iis  was  the  sa:r.e  as  tha^iiov-ember  farm  price 
the  xhighest  parity  level  since  the  fall  of  1930.     The  farm  prica  ci:.c^>t*cmseed 
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was  129  percent  of  parity  in  November  despite  a  decline  in  the  latter  from 
^UG.UG  in  October  to  $^5.01  in  Nove.nber.    The  10  marKet  -orice  of  MidcJIin^^ 
15/l^-inch  cotton  during  the  month  ended  December  I5  averaged  19.3^  cents, 
22  points  over  the  preceding  monthly  period  and  the  highest  this  season. 

Since  the  suT)ply  of  shcrt-staxle  CDtton  is  large  both  in  terms  of 
prospective  disappearance  and  relative  to  the  sun-nly  of  the  longer  lengths, 
farmers  normally  producing  cotton  of  a  staple  length  less  than  1  inch  e-re 
being  urged  to  shift  to  longer  staple  varieties  or  to  shift  to  other  lines  of 
production,  particularly  peanuts,   soybeans,  and  feed  crops.     Because  of  the 
need  for  this  shift,  an  acreage  goal  of  22,500, QUO  acre?  has  been  established 
for  cotton  in  19^'-35  s,  reduction  of  1,5  million  acres  from  the  19U2  planted 
acreage.     VJith  1937  '^l  average  yields  and  abandonment,  the  production  from 
such  an  acreage  v/ould  be  about  11.2  million  bales  (5OO  pounds  gross  weight) 
compared  with  a  production  of  about  I3  million  bales  this  season. 

Consumption  by  domestic  mills  continues  at  an  emnual  rate  of  about  11. U 
million  running  bales, 

-— Wh-Gr^;t  prices  on  J^ecember  I5  v;ere  h  to  lU  cents  above  a  month  earlier. 
The  strength  in  prices  largely  reflects  limited  of:,  rings  but  t}.ere  also  has 
been  some  increase  in  demand.     The  6c -day  flour  price  ceiling  order  which 
expired  December  3  ^s-^^  extended  unchanged,  pending  the  estaoli sLment  of 
permanent  ceilinf.^s.    As  a  result  of  the  recent  advance,    wheat  prices  are  now 
h  to  10  cents  above  the  levels  which  existed  in  the  flour-ceiling  base  period, 
September  2g  to  Octobei"  2.    This  sq"  :'.e:":;es  the  mailer's  margin  considerably 
for  margins  in  iirnortant  centers  wo.e  already  relatively  narrow  in  the  flour- 
ceiling  base  period. 

Marlriet  prices  on  December  I5  were  comrjared  with  loan  values  as  follov/s: 
St.  Louis  15  cents  above,  Ka-i^:s  Cit;-  3  cents  above,  jMinne--,r>olis  1  cent  below, 
and  Portland  2  cer;ts  below.    Up  to  Dr  :;em'h--;r  5  a.  total  of  352  million  bushels 
I9U2  wheat  had  been  re-^crted  pi -iced  "L..iier  loan,  v/hich  compares  with  33^ 
million  bushels  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier, 

FATS,  OILS,  x-.:iD  OILSEEDS 

Production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  in  the  19^2  crop 
year  is  estimate!  at  11.7  billion  pounds  compared  with  9*6  a  year  earlier. 
Goals  for  19^+3  call  for  increased  acreages  of  flaxseed  and  peanuts,  and  a  soy  - 
bean acreage  only  slightly  less  than  the  record  acreage  in  19^2.    The  cotton 
goal  has  been  reduced,  however,  to  "Demit  great  or  utilization  of  resources  for" 
more  essential  crops  such  as  peanuts  and  feed  grains.    With  normal  yields, 
production  of  vegetable  oils  from  domestic  materials  may  total  U.3  billion 
poTinds  in  the  19^3  cror>  year,  compare!  with  U.2  billion  poinds  this  year. 
Weather  was  unusually  favorable  in  19^2.    The  upward  trend  in  lard,  tallow, 
and  grease  production  is  expected  to  continue  in  19^'3»  ^^.y  be  partly  off- 

set by  reduced  butter  production. 

Sup-olies  of  fats  and  oils  for  19^3»  including  production,  imports,  and 
stocks  on  hand  January  1,  probably  v/iil  total  about  IU.5  billion  poxinds. 


Military,  and  ^export  roquiromcnts  arc  cstimatod  at  2i6  Toillion  potindsj  and 
civilian  use  under  the  ^onoral  allocktion  order  is  oGtimatod  at  9.2  billion 
pounds.    This  vdll  Icavo  only  2.7  "billion  pounds  for  stocks  at  the  year  vXi6. 
compared  v/ith  a  .^loal  established  by  the  Pood  Roquiromcnts  Committee,  including 
continf^cncy  rcs.rvcs,  totaling  3.5  billion  pounds,     '■'■o  meet  this  objective, 
direct  consumer  rationing  of  food  fata  end  oils  probably  v/ould  bo  necessary, 
as  viithout  such  action  further  reductions  in  allocations  of  food  fpts  to 
manufacturers  are  not  considered  feasible,    Tho  quantity  of  f-.ts  that  consumers 
v/ould  taxie  at  coiling  prices  is  estimated  to  be  considerably  i-^reater  tham  the 
quantity  available  under  the  present  allocation  order,  vath  due  consideration 
qurziti'ties  of  butter  and  lard  av-iloblc  for  civilioji  use.     The  mnmu- 
'C  of  butter  and  lard  is  not  restricted. 

Prices  of  most  food  and  soa'o  fats  and  oils  were  at  ceiling  levels  in 
ITovembor  nnO.  early  December,    riaxsoed  and  linseed  oil  prices  doclincd  in 
ITov'mber,  apparently  reflecting  sor-e  slackening  in  the  demaaid  for  p;dnt  oils  ?nd 
tli:  largv;  supplies  of  flajxseed  available,     The  annoijjicement  on  ITovembor  30  of  an 
incroa,scd  support  price  for  1943  crop  flaxseed  brovight  a,  sharp  recovery, 
hovevcr. 

Prices  of  oilneals  rose  materially  i::  the  first  half  of  Fovenber.  3\it 
tho  advance  i;i  cottonseed,  pcan.ut,  ajad  soybeajp.  meal  prices  was  halted  as  a 
result  of  price  orders  issued  by  Connodity  Credit  Corpora,tion  and  tho  Office  of 
P3*icc  Administrption.     linseed  meal  prices,  not  covered  by  ceilings,  ho,ve  con- 
tinued to  rise, 

C03II  AIT  OTI-iZR  rZ'SDS 

Largely  as  a  "result  of  increa.ses  in  dcmajid,  ma.rket  prices  of  com  a.nd 
barley  have  i;icreas  2d  6  to  10  •  cents  per  bushel,  and  oats  about  3  cents  per 
bushel  since  ea.ily  November.    Prices  of  wheat  millfccds  arc  about  $5  por  ton 
higher  tha.i  a  month  ago,    Praci;ica.lly  no  linseed  or  soybepi^  meal  ha-S  been  avail- 
able at  \^olcsale  midvA3stcrn  markets  in  recent  xireeks  because  the  bvillc  of  these 
feeds  ha.s  been  purchased  from  crushers  by  feed  mixers  on  a  contract  ba-sis. 

The  lODJi  rate  on  1942  com,  renging  from  73  to  39  cents  per  bushel  in 
the  Com  Belt  will  give  some  support  to  com  prices  in  areas  of  the  Midv/est 
this  vri:-Lter,    In  mid— ITovembcr  the  price  of  corn  in  th  ;  Corn'3elt  was  no-arer 
the  loa-i  rate  thrr.  it  v/as  last  "cpr,  but  there  is  much  more  "free  com."  ava,il— 
able  for  se-.ling.    Tho  qua-itit^-  of  1943  corn  sealed  may  bo  about  as  large  a,s 
the  quantity  sealed  in  1941-42. 

The  1943  goa.l  for  com.  is  95  million  acres,  4  percent  above  the  a^croagc 
plaritcd  this  year.    The  19^13  com  a-creage  allotments  will  be  5  percent  above 
those  in  1942,    Lajgcr  com^  acreaTC  is  needed  next  year  to  meet  the  increasing 
feed  roqnlreraents  of  livestock.    Unless  jdeld  of  feed  grains  per  acre  is  excep- 
tionally large  in  1943,  the  1943-44  supplies  of  feed  per  arximal  \d.ll  be  some- 
what smaller  tha. for  the  current  season, 

7nc  1942-43  sup-oly  of  feed  grains,  according  to  the  ITovomber  estimate, 
is  about  136  million  tons.    This  supply  is  12  percent  larger  th-an  last  year 
and  the  largest  on  record.     The  supply  por  ajiimal  unit  is  slightly  larger  thaji 


last  year  and  6  percent  above  the  avei'age  of  t-he  past  5  y«ars.    Hay  euppllet 
are  the  largest  in  recent  years  in  proportion  to  the  nuab^r  of  livestock  to 
be  fed. 

HOGS 

Because  of  the  increasing  vartiiae  denand  f or  aeats,  the  I9I+3  garsL9-'f>rdlct 
production  announced  in  October  have  been  revised  upward.    The  goals  now  call 
for  a  15  percent  increase  in  the  19^3  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  over  those  of 
I9U2.    If  this  increase  in  production  is  attained,  next  year's  pig  crop  asy 
total  121  million,  and  total  hog  slaughter  in  19U3  may  axQount  to  about  100 
million  head.    This  production  would  be  nuch  the  largest  on  record. 

Announcement  of  the  revised  production  goals  for  hogs  was  acconpanied 
assurance  to  farmers  of  a  favorable  price  for  hogs  until  September  19^  — 
through  the  marketing  season  for  the  19^3  pig  crop,    r^irchases  of  hog  products, 
and  of  live  hogs  if  necessary,  will  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Agric^olt-ure  ill 
such  a  way  as  to  support  prices  at  a  miniaujn  level  af  $13*25       Chicago  for 
Good  and  Choice  butcher  hogs  weighing  2U0.  to  27O  pounds.    Althou^  lower  than  j 
the  peak  prices  reached  in  October,  this  is  the  hi^est  level  of  hog  prices  foH 
the  winter  months  (when  marketings  are  seasonally  large)  since  1919*    "^^^  weigJ'' 
designation  was  made  in  the  price-support  announcement  to  encourage  the  feedint 
of  hogs  to  relatively  heavy  weights. 

Marketings  of  spring  pigs  picked  up  considerably  in  late  November  and 
early  December.  Hog  slaughter  at  27  cents  for  the  first  week  in  Decenber  >©s 
26  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Inspected  hog  5lau?^ter  at  all  market! 
during  November  totaled  5  mllion  head,  19  percent  more  than  in  October  and  IC 
percent  greater  than  in  November  last  year.  Average  weights  of  hogs  marketed 
so  far  this  fall  have  been  a  little  heavier  than  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  prices  have  declined  about  $2.00  per  100  poands  at  Chicago  «ince 
early  October,  reflecting  seasonally  increased  slaughter  supplies,  the 
moderate  downward  adjustment  in  the  porK  price  ceilings,  and  possibly  some 
restriction  cf  civilian  demand  as  a  result  of  the  meat  limitation  order,  li 
early  December  the  average  price  of  butcher  hogs  was  about  $13*50  P^^ 
pounds  conpared  with  $1^.50  a  month  earlier  and  $10.00  a  year  earlier.  The 
recent  decline  in  hog  prices  ha.s  been  reflected  in  a  moderate  reduction  in  tb* 
hc.'^corn  price  ratio,  but  it  is  still  much  atove  average  and  favorable  for 
feeding  corn  to  hogs. 

CAITL3 

The  production  goals  for  cattle  and  calves  recently  announced  by  thft^ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  call  for  a  total  output  of  beef  and  veal  in  19^3 
10.9  billion  pounds,  dressed  weight.     Attainment  of  this  goal  will  reoxiire 
slaughter  of  ever  20  million  cattle  and  m^re  than  10  million  calves  —  «i 
increase  of  about  9  percent  over  19^  Glaut;hter.     The  number  of  cattle  and 
Calves  on  farms  Jan\iary  1,  19'^3  is  expected  to  be  substantially  larger  thaa 
at  the  beginning  of  19^  and  the  largest  on  record.     Attainjaent  of  the  13^3 
goal  may  require  some  redu/ition  in  cattle  nunh  era -on.,  farms,  but  vi.ll  n'^t 
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Jeopardize  a  hi^^h  level  of  production  end  slaughter  in  ljUU  end  years 
inmedia-tcly  follovin.s. 

Prices  of  most  grades  of  slaughter  Cattle  have  fluct-^ated  moderately 
In  recent  weeks  at  levels  slightly  ne '  ov/  the  penk  prices  reached  in  eerly 
llovember.     The  average  price  cf  C-ood    -ade  besf  steer?  at  Gnicago  for  the  week 
ended  December  12  v/as  {?lU.95  P-^  ICO    cunds,  conp<ared  v/ith  GI5.5O  a  mon'h 
earlier  and  a"bout  $12.00  in  early  Deceuher  last  ytar.    Prices  of  feeder  cattle 
declined  moderately  in  early  Lecem'be'"      The  average  price  of  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  at  Kansas  Ci^y  for  the  v/oek  enaed  Decemher  12  v:s,s  $11-35  P'-i"  100  pounds 
cornpared  with  about  $10.00  a  year  earlier. 

Marketings  of  slau^^hter  cattle  have  declined  sharply  since  October.  In 
late  November  the  weekly  rate  of  insp=5cted  slaughter  at  27  centers  fell  below 
that  of  lac-t  yea.:?  f  or  t  he  first  tir.3  since  earlj/  September.  Inspected  cattle 
slaughter  in  Hove-'ber  totaled  a.bcut  1  .0  million  head,  20  percent  less  than  in 
October  and  S  percent  larger  than  a  ye;\r  earlier.  Xn?;.pected  calf  sla-vighter 
in  llovember  of  501,000  head  v;a.s  seasonally  s^ialler  than  in  October  but  5  per- 
cent Icirger  thaji  in  ICovember  last  ye£..-. 

SKSZP  Al.D  LAI^IBS 

The  goal  for  lamb  and.r.utton  in  19^3  isVor      total  production,  dressed 
vjeight  basis,  of  990  m-i.?. lion  po^Jmds.     The  equiv^.le^  •  sl-^.ighter  of  ll'J"e  animals 
is  slightly  more  thar.  2h  million  hea':\     This  slaugViter  i?  about  2  million  head 
less  thpjn  the  probable  total  for  this  year,  but  m:-.rketi-gs  coulu.  not  continue 
at  the  high  19^2  level  v/ithcut  reducing  sheep  numbers  c  nsidcrably  below 
other  recent  years. 

Marketings  of  sheer)  and  lamb-,  hr.ve  decreased  slightly  since  October, 
and  slaughter  su-)plies  continue  sub ^t ait i ally  largor  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  sheep  aiid  lar^Ls  slavghter jd  ur.d<:;r  Tedoral  inspection  during  November 
totaled  nearly  2.1  million  h  j;x.,  5  '^"'^r^ent  less  than  "In  Oc'  ober  but  nearly 
50  percent  greater  than  a  year  earli^  '.    The  proportion  of  mature  sheep  in 
total  slaughter  supplies  has  been  th;  largest  t}-.is  fall  in  many  years. 

Despite  the  e  xcoptionail  v  large  marketings,  la"b  prices  have  held  at 
a  relatively  high  level  this  frll.     -  te  average  price  of  C-ood  and  Choice 
grade  slaughter  lambs  at  ^hicpgo  in  tarly  leccmbcr  was  $15*^  per  100  pounds, 
$1.25  higher  than  a  month  earlier  and  nearly  $U,00  higher  than  a  yea.r  earlier. 
Prices  for  feeder  lambs  have  advanced  in  recent  v/eeks,  but  tney  are  still 
lower  than  the  -peak,  prices  reached  in  Septeir.ber. 

WOOL 

Stocks  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  on  October  3  totaled  6C5  million  pc^JLnds  (greasy  shorn  and 
p^alled  basis).    Of  this  totel  2S3  mi^r.lion  pounds,  about  ^+8  percent  v/ere 
domestic  wools.    As  stocks  in  the  ha"..ds  of  growers  are  believed  small,  the 
above  total  includes  cost  of  the  wool  available  for  commercial  use  at  the 
beginning  of  October.    The  October  3  stocks  this  year  were  much  larger  than 
in  any  recent  year  but  not  unasually  large  in  relat  onto  the  curr<»nt  rate  of  mill 


consiimption.      On  the  cor-^-esponding  date  last  year,  dealers  and  manufacturers 
reported  stocks  of  ^420  million  pounds  of  apparel  and  caj-T^et  v.-ool.     The  totals 
for  the  2  years  are  not  strictly  comparable,  however,  "because  of  the  larger 
nunhc-r  of  firino  reporting  in  19'+2.  ^ 

Mill  consuimotion  of  a-r^ioarel  vrool  in  the  first  10  months  of  19^2  totaled 
8S3  millio:.  T>ounds  (greasy  shorn  and  pulled  "basis)  compared  vith  ahout  790 
million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^1-     ConsuraTotion  in  October 
v/as  S  percent  larger  then  a  year  earlier,  "but  was  slightly  smaller  than  the 
record  July  ccnsunpt, ion. 

Pric;  3  o.r  do-nestic  v;ools  were  mostly  uncha,nged  during  Uovemher.  Prices 
of  fire  wools  in  early  Decem'oer  were  close  to  ceiling  levels,  and  prices  of 
medium  wools  v;ere  only  ^^lightly  "belov/  the  ceilings.    The  average  price 
received  "by  farmers  for  wool  on  Novem"ber  15  was  39 '7  cents  a  povmd,  unchgmged 
from  a  month  earlier  "but  3-1  cents  a  pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  ina^D:" "J. " ty  to  meet  current  military,  lend-lease,  and  domestic  con- 
suncr  demand,  e-ve.^  \;ith  record  total  milk  production,  resulted  in  a  series 
of  orders  i ^Rued  dvring  recent  weeks  designed  to  curtail  civilian  consumption. 
On  No"v  emoer  3    manufacturers  were  req^uired  to  set  aside  90  percent  of  the 
spray-dried  skirr.  rxilk  produced  for  delivery  to  specified  Government  agencies. 
On  November  20  the  ¥r,?  Production  Board  froze  half  of  'ohe  supply  of  butter 
in  storage  -^t  tbe  35  principal  irarkets.     On  November  2;5,  retail  eales  of 
v;hipping  or  other  crce"  containing  more  than  19  percent  butterfat  were 
prohibited.     O-i  Deccm1-er  k-  the  quantity  of  milk  solids  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  crer.m  or  other  frozen  deserts  during  December  and  January  was 
liinited  ■     60  pcr.'tnt  of  that  used  in  October  19^2.     The  total  s<-..ving  as  a 
result  0."  bhese  oarers  on  an  annual  bav.ln  might  amount  to  ^  or  5  billion 
pounds,  milk  equivalent.     Since  total  demsaid  for  milk  in  19'+3.  ir.cluding 
ci"'ilian,  miliorry,  ar^d  lend-lease,  are  at  least  20  billion  pounds  larger  than 
thi  prospective  supply,  a  further  curtailment  of  civilian  consumption  will  be 
naoe  scary.. 

The  goal  for  total  milk  production  in  19^3  was  set  at  122  billion 
poLUids,  2  percent  larger  than  the  prospective  production  in  19^2,    As  an  aid 
to  meeting  the  goal,  prices  of  specified  manufactured  products  will  be 
supported  at  Office  of  Price  Administration  price  ceilings  and  a  subsidy  will 
be  paid  on  American  cheese  through  June  19'+^.    Minimum  T)rice-pup-nort  levels 
are  as  follov:sJ     U6  cents  for  92-score  butter  at  Chicago;  27  cents  for  No.  1 
American  cb:^fcse  at  Plymouth,  Wisconsin;  12.5  cents  for  roller  and  lU,5  cents 
for  s";)ra;''- dried  skim  milK,  extra  Midwest  basis;  and  an  equivalent  price  for 
evaporated  milk  to  be  announced  later.    The  ceiling  price  for  cheese  v;ill 
be  continu.ed  at  23.25  cents  and  the  difference  "between  this  and  the  sut)port 
level  met  by  the  subsidy.     Vfith  the  nev;  supr^ort  levels,  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  butterfat  in  19^3  s-re  expected  to  average  I5  to  20  percent 
higher  than  in  l5'-l-2,  and  for  v;hole  mil'K  sold  at  wholesale,  5       10  percent 
higher. 
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POULTKY  P^.ODUCTS 

Prodiiction  of  eggs  on  farms  in  the  United  States  has  passed  the  season- 
al low  point  and  will  increase  unti'^  next  /.pril.     The  nuralDer  of  layers  on 
farms  in  I9U3  will  l^e  at  least  6  to  3  percent  larger  than  in  igU2.     The  I9U3 
production  goal  for  eggs,  '-fhich  is  aoo-j.t  8  percent  atove  the  19^2  output,  will 
"be  reached  if  the  rate  of  lay  is  abort  at  this  year's  level.  Increased 
quantities  of  eggs  will  "be  neaded  for-  lend-lease  and  for  the  military  forces, 
however,  and  domestic  supplies  will  1,e  no  larger  than  in  1"U2.     The  ccnsuiner 
demand  for  eggs  will  strengthen  furt   3r  in  coming  months,  "but  increases  in 
egg  prices  over  this  year's  level  wi' 1  "be  limited  "by  the  permanent  price  ceil- 
ings that  will  "be  announced  in  the  near  future. 

Production  of  eggn  has  "been  larger  than  last  year  "but,  "because  of  heavy 
egg-:^j:ying  operations,  n'l^t  vith.drav/a:  s  fron  storage  have  continued  unusually 
heavyc     Egg  prices  have  "been  at  temporary  ceiling  levels  since  October  5  when 
the  Temporary  Ma-ximum  Price  Regulati:;n  "l)ecame  effective.     Recent  increases  in 
market  supplies  of  eggs  have  tended  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  prices,  "but 
supplies  in  many  markets  are  still  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.     In  early 
Decem"ber  the  price  of  fresh  firsts  at  Chicago  v;as  UO-l/2  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  3^+  cent  s  a  year  earlier. 

Demand  for  "ba"by  chicks  is  strmg,  indicating  that  record  supplies  of 
young  chickens  v/ill  "be  available  this  winter  to  s^^ppleT.ent  the  record  supplies 
of  poultry  iv  storage.     The  deir.and  for  chicks  has  been  particularly  strong 
in  specialized  broiler  and  fryer  producing  areas-     CcnsiziQ-otion  cf  poultry  this 
fall  has  been  the  lai'gest  on  record.     Except  for  a  fev/  weeks,  prices  of 
chicken  and  fovd  have  been  at  the  temporary  ceiling  levels  in  most  large 
marKet  s  of  the  nation.     In  mid-Novem'^-sr  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  chickens  was  19 "6  cents  per  pour.d,  compared  vrith  1^.5  cents  a  year 
earlier  and  the  paj-ity  price  of  17»7  cunts. 

TO  ..\CCO  ■  . 

Prices  of  tobacco  in  general  contr'nue  v/ell  above  last  season.  Sales 
of  Burley  began  on  December  7,  prices  for  the  first  day  averaging  more  than 
37  cents  per  po\md,  or  S  cents  above  the  iyUl-^-2  season  average  price.  The 
ceiling  on  Bvirley  tobacco  is  crpectt:-    to  prevent  unreasonable  price  increases, 
but  v.dll  rot  prevent  mar.cet  prices  from  reaching  a  materially  higher  level 
than  that  of  a  year  ago-    Prices  for  the  first  fev;  days  of  sale  for  "Virginia 
fire-curocL,  type  21;  One  Sucker,  ty^e  35'  and  Virginia  sun-cured,  tyj>e  37 
were  higher  than  the  opening  prices   ^f  last  season.     G-reen  River  prices, 
hov/ever,  v/ere  lov/er.     Indications  are  that  19^+2  crops  of  dark  tobacco  as  a 
whole  are  inferior  in  quality  compared  to  19^1  crops.     The  quality  of  early 
offerings  of  G-reen  River  leaf  v/as  particularly  poor. 

Maximum  or  ceiling  prices  for  Burley  as  provi^led  for  on  December  U 
by  Maximum  Price  ReguD.ation  28  3  are  in  terms  of  U.   S..    standard  grades.  If 
the  distribution  of  the  variou-?  qua]. ities  of  tobacco  in  the  19^2  Exirley  crop 
should  be  similar  to  the  average  of  ^he  last  few  yeaxs,   the  sale  of  the 
various  qualities  at   specif  ie'-i  ceilj ''g  pr:  ces  would  result  in  a  general 
mairket  average  closely  in  lire  wi"uh  Che  season  average  price  received  for  the 
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19^2  crop  of  flue-cured  leaf.    The  method  '^f  operating  the  ceiling  sllcwg 
considerable  flexibility  in  that  it  permits  the  "buyer  to  pay  higher  tlian  ceil- 
ing prices  for  particular  grades  or  individual  lots  of  leaf.     However,  during 
each  week  the  average  weighted  price  for  all  tobacco  purchased  by  a  buyer 
must  not  be  higher  than  the  average  vreighted  ceiling  price  of  those  grades 
which  he  has  purchased. 

Sales  of  flue-cured  leaf  ended  December  11.  Apparently  the  average 
price  received  by  prnducers  was  about  3^  cents,  the  hi^est  average  market 
price  since  1919-     Hcturns  to  grov/ers  v/ere  the  largest  on  record, 

FRJITS 

The  19'42-'t-3  fruit  season  continues  relatively  favorable  for  fruit 
growers  in  general.     Apple  and  pear  prices  continue  to  rise  and  citrus  pnceg 

are  v/oll  above  last  season. 

Commercial  apple  production,  as  re-oorted  ITovember  1,  v;as  estimated  at 
127,5  raillL-^n  bushels,  coinpared  with  122  million  last  year.  Cold-storage 
holdings  of  rpplen  on  December  1  totaled  j^.'f  ciilior  ov.sncls  —  about  h.h 
million  largcrc  t^icn  on  December  1  last  sea>?o-i.     Weighted  average  auction 
prices  of  V/arhin^ton  Extra  Fancy  Delicious  aaid  Jonathan  apples  increased  3^ 
to  35  cents  per  box  on  the  Chicago  marKet  during  the  second  half  of  Uovemoer, 
At  the  same  time,  however,  carlot  shipments  of  V/e stern  apples  decreased  from 
mid-Hovembs-L-  through  the  yreniz  ended  L'ov ember  2g.     Auction  prices  of  these 
varieties  ri'jrm,-lly  decline  seasonally  from  October  through  January. 

Prodxiction  of  pears  otxier  than  Bartletts  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
was  ectimated  on  llcvember  1  at  5.I  million  bushels,  ro-jghly  l/2  million  less 
than  last  year.    DesToite  the  smaller  crop  of  late  pears  this  sea'?on,  cold- 
storage  holdings  on  December  1  were  2.3  million  bCiXec  v^.ich  exceeas 
December  1  holdini:;s  last  year  by  270,000  boxes. 

Auction  prices  of  Western  pears  were  generally  steady  to  somewhat 
lower  d^aring  late  ]>Iovemb€.r  and  the  first  week  in  December.    Prices  of  3osc 
peaxs  at  Kev  YorK  declined  from  $3.11  per  box  for  the  weeK  ended  November  1** 
to  $2.82  for  the  first  ';eek  in  December.    Anjou  pear  prices  were  fairly 
steady  on  both  iHev  York  axii  Chicago  marKet 3. 


Estimated  provluction  of  oranges  on  December  1  was  gU.l  million  boxes 
as  compared  with  8^.5  million  from  the  bloom  of  IPUl.     Estimated  production 
of  grapefruit  and  lemons  will  be  higner  than  last  season.    The  indicated  19 
grfpdfruit  production  of  U5.5  million  boxes  exceeds  last  year  by  5-2  million 
boxes.    Although  grapefruit  prices  have  declined  seasonally  since  October, 
thoy  remain  considerably  above  last  year.    Average  auction  prices  of  oranges 
ana  lemons  on  the  ITew  York  and  Chicago  markets  increased  clightly  during  the 
second  half  of  Tovcmber. 

TRUCK  CROPS 

Recejit  re-oorts  indicate  that  the  acreage  planted  or  to  be  planted  to 
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commercial  truck  croDs  for  harvest  In  the  early  part,  of  the  19^3  season 
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is  8  percent  "below  last  year.    Acreage  on  which  production  estimates  axe 
availalile  is  16  percent  "belov/  the  acrea^je  for  the  same  crops  last  year. 
However,  indicated  production  of  these  crops  is  only  9  percent  "below  last 
season.     Kost  of  the  decrea.se  in  planted  acreage  occ^.rrpd  in  early  crops  of 
snap  beans,  ca^haje,  lettuce,  onions,  and  tomatoeL,o     Indicated  production  for 
several  other  crops  for  early  harvest  (green  pepT^ers,  eggplant,  celery,  and 
kale)  is  considerably  sniruler  than  last  year.    The  carrot  crop  is  the  only 
fall  vegetable  crop  which  is  expected  to  materially  exceed  the  fall  production 
of  last  season. 

Reducpd  acrp.age  of  early-season  vegetable  crops  may  be  attributed 
to  a  nvjnbor  of  things.    Winter  vegetable  goals  suggested  reduced  acreage 
of  several  crops;  relatively  low  prices  last  season  may  have  reduced  plantings 
of  cabbage  and  onions  in  particular;  and  the  fear  of  possible  shortages  of 
labor  and  transportation  may  have  reduced  plantings  of  some  bulky  crops 
requiring  relatively  large  amotints  of  labor. 

Market  prices  of  most  truck  crops  increased  during  the  late  ITovember 
and  early  December  pox-iod  as  reduced  supplies  from  fall-producing  areas 
becojiis  available.    There  were  declines,  hov/ever,  in  prices  of  several  items, 
including  snap  deans,  western  bunched  carrots,  and  green  peppers.  With 
greatly  increased  demand  for  fresh  vegetables  and  the  prospect  of  a  small 
winter  vegetable  crop  this  season,  vegetable  prices  generally  may  be  expected 
to  continue  well  above  last  year. 

POTATOES 

Since  late-crop  potatoes  have  been  harvested  and  placed  in  storage 
for  the  v;lr.ter,  there  v;ill  be  little  change  in  the  supply  prospect  for  the 
next  fev;  months.     Carlot  shipments  indicate  that  potatoes  are  moving  quite 
rapi'ily  uiider  present  price  regulations.    A  fev/  cars  of  nev  potatoes  were 
reported  in  late  November  from  California  and  Florida.    Preliminary  estimates 
place  fall  and  winter  potato  acreage  in  Florida  at  I5  percent  above  last 
season. 

Market  prices  of  potatoes,   in  general,   showed  little  change  during 
the  seccni  half  of  November.     Prices  on  Aroostook  Coixtity,   and  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  ship-oing  points  declined  ^  to  J  cents  per  100  pounds  during  the  second 
half  of  November,  while  shipping-point  prices  in  Idaho,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  western  Nebraska  v/ere  steady  to  higher  during  late  November.     The  immedi- 
ate prospect  is  for  no  more  than  the  seasonal  rise  in  prices  permitted  under 
existing  price  ceilings. 
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103 

121 

131 

134 

90 

1938 

89 

93 

91 

91 

96 

98 

98 

101 

95 

128 

127 

75 

J  if  J  if 

1 0R 

106 

106 

IT  J 

3D 

96 

99 

93 

121 

126 

74 

19U0 

123 

110 

122 

119 

105 

98 

97 

100 

98 

122 

126 

78 

1 9>l  1 

156 

130 

172 

168 

141 

108 

105 

105 

122 

181 

134 

91 

19m 

Van. 

IRP 

137 

192 

180 

158 

115 

lis 

no 

135 

141 

143 

94 

Dec . 

168 

138 

197 

187 

168 

116 

113 

no 

143 

142 

143 

100 

19^t2- 

Jan. 

17  2 

139 

208 

196 

180 

119 

116 

112 

149 

146 

146 

102 

Feb. 

172 

138 

206 

194 

180 

120 

117 

113 

145 

147 

147 

99 

Mar. 

172 

138 

206 

194 

175 

121 

118 

114 

146 

160 

160 

97 

Apr. 

173 

139 

218 

203 

191 

122 

120 

115 

150 

161 

151 

99 

Hay 

175 

140 

220 

209 

188 

128 

122 

116 

162 

152 

162 

100 

June 

176 

143 

228 

216 

192 

122 

123 

116 

161 

162 

152 

99 

July 

180 

147 

244 

229 

192 

122 

126 

117 

164 

162 

162 

101 

Aug. 

183 

148 

249 

233 

204 

123 

126 

118 

163 

163 

152 

107 

Sept. 

185 

148 

254 

236 

208 

124 

127 

118 

163 

164 

153 

107 

Oct.^" 

188 

149 

259 

240 

212 

124 

130 

119 

169 

166 

154 

no 

Nov.'" 

191 

131 

169 

166 

166 

109 

'Federal  Reserve  Board,  juJjuated  for  seasonal  variation.     Revised  September  1941. 

^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  and  converted  from  the  1928-25  base  (emplojrment 
adjusted  by  Federal  Reserve  and  pay  rolls  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonicsl. 

^Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  Includes  factory,  railroad,  and  mining  employees.  Revised  November  1941.  To 
convert  to  1924-29  base,   multiply  by  78.0744  percent. 

^Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.     Revised  from  January  1985  to  date  and  placed  on  a  1985-39  base. 

'Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,    1926  =  100  converted  to  1935-39  =  100  by  multiplying  by  124.069  percent. 

^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

'Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Index  numbers  of  cost  of  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners  and  low-salaried  workers 
in  large  cities. 

^August   1909-July  1914  =  100. 

^Revised  July  1942.     Annual  figures  are  straight  averages  of  12  monthly  indexes,  1928-41 
'"Preliminary. 

Hote:  In  comparing  trends  between  industrial  production  and  industrial  workers'  income,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
index  numbers,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  income  of  railway  workers,  as  well  as  incomes  of  mining  and 
factory  workers,  is  included  in  the  index  of  intlustrial  workers'  income,  whereas  the  indust  rial  produc  t  ion  index  is 
baaed  on  mining  and  manufacturing  only.  Similar  precautions  are  necessary  in  comparing  trends  between  industrial 
production  and  factory  employment  and  pay  rolls.  Another  consideration  of  importance  is  that  the  production  index 
is  based  on  volume,  whereas  the  income  indexes  are  affected  by  changes  in  wage  rates  as  well  as  by  time  worked.  In 
comparing  monthly  indexes  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  usually  a  lime  lag  between  changes 
in  volume  of  production  and  similar  changes  in  employment  and  in  workers'  income. 


After  five  days  retxirn  to 
UNITED  STAI'ES  OF  A&RI CULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  AC-RICU-LTURAL  SCOHOMICS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  payment  of  postage  $300 
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